In  view  of  the  fact  that  very  little  was  known  of  the  numbers 
and  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the  British  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar, 
and  especially  of  those  in  the  almost  entirely  unexplored  island  of 
Pemba, 

The  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society 
determined  last  year  to  send  out  a  Special  Commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave  trade  in  that  Protectorate. 

After  mature  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  request  Mr. 
Donald  Mackenzie — a  gentleman  whose  long  experience  of  Moham¬ 
medan  customs  and  Slavery  amongst  the  Arabs  in  North- West  Africa, 
coupled  with  some  knowledge  of  Arabic,  well  fitted  him  for  an 
inquiry  of  this  nature — to  undertake  the  mission.  To  this  request 
of  the  Committee  Mr.  Mackenzie  cheerfully  acceded,  and  proceeded 
to  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
The  result  of  his  inquiries  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  annexed 
Report. 

July ,  i895- 


A  Report  on  Stanerg  anb  the  Staoe=£rabe 
in  ioanjibat',  Pemba,  anb  tbe  Hlaintanb 
of  tbe  Rritisb  Protectorates  of  (East 
Africa. 

To  the  Committee  of  the — 

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. 


Gentlemen, 


Having-  been  appointed  by  you  as  Special  Commissioner  to  Special  Commis- 

°  r  r  .  .  sioner  leaves  England 

enquire  into  the  state  of  Slavery  and  tbe  Slave-trade  in  the  British  ist  February,  1895. 
Protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  including  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba, 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  my  report  thereon. 

Leaving  England  on  the  1st  of  February  last,  I  arrived  at  Zanzibar 
on  March  2nd,  having  spent  a  few  days  in  Aden  on  the  way,  where  1 
engaged  a  Somali  servant,  acquainted  with  Arabic  and  Swahili,  and 
formerly  in  the  service  of  Captain  Lugard,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to 
Uganda. 


Finding  that  the  monthly  steamer  from  Zanzibar  was  just  sailing  for  visits  German  terri- 

the  German  territory  on  the  mainland,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  tory  °n  mam  an 

visiting  that  portion  of  East  Africa,  returning  to  Zanzibar  on  the 

7th  March.  A  report  of  this  visit  will  be  found  enclosed. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  to  Zanzibar  I  called  for  the  first  time  on  Returns  to  Zanzibar 

7th  March. 

Mr.  Hardinge,  Her  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul  General,  to  whom  I 
snoke  freely  on  the  Slave  question,  and  he  commented  on  the  same 
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subject  with  equal  frankness.  I  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  this 
gentleman. 


In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  explained  that  I  purposed  visiting  Special  ,„ingements 
Pemba  Island,  and  that  I  intended  hiring  a  dhow  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  PembaTn  Sultan’s 
Hardinge,  on  hearing  of  my  intention,  at  once  said  that  I  must  not  steamer- 
think  of  going  in  a  dhow  ;  that  he  would  arrange  for  one  of  the  Sultan’s 
steamers  to  take  me  to  Pemba  whenever  I  was  ready  to  go.  Not  only 
did  Mr.  Hardinge  promise  that  the  Sultan’s  steamer  should  take  me  to 
Pemba,  but  that  another  of  His  Highness’s  steamers  should  be  sent  some 
days  afterwards  to  convey  me  back  to  Zanzibar.  This  vessel  would  brinw 
Vice-Consul  O’Sullivan,  who  was  on  his  way  from  the  Cape.  I  therefore 
decided  to  go  on  the  13th  if  the  steamer  would  be  ready. 

After  my  pleasant  interview  with  Mr.  Hardinge  I  lunched  with  Sir 
Lloyd  Mathews,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Zanzibar  Government,  who  was 
most  kind  in  arranging  everything  to  facilitate  my  movements  and  plans. 

He  offered  me  one  of  his  own  servants  to  accompany  me  and  to  attend 
to  all  my  wants.  He  was  a  black  boy  educated  at  Frere  town,  and  spoke 
English  and  Swahili  perfectly.  I  accepted  his  services  with  pleasure. 

ji  .  p  ,  Letters  of  introduc- 

Un  the  morning  of  my  departure  I  called  on  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  h°n  from  the 

handed  me  two  letters  of  introduction  to  the  principal  Indian  merchants  Hardinge,  British 

Consul  General,  and 
Sir  Lloyd  Mathews. 
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Also  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co. 
to  British  Indians  in 
Pemba. 


Arrival  in  Pemba. 


Difficulties  of  land- 

iug. 


Reception  by  the 
Wali  or  Governor  of 
the  island. 


of  Peruba.  In  the  afternoon  I  waited  upon  Sir  Lloyd  Mathews,  who 
handed  me  three  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Sultan  to  his  Walis  or 
Governors  in  Pemba.  Luis,  my  black  servant,  was  ordered  by  Sir  Lloyd 
to  go  on  board  at  once.  I  was  informed  by  Sir  Lloyd  that  the  First 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Bomanjee)  would  accompany  me  on  my 
voyage,  he  being  charged  to  see  and  report  upon  the  progress  that  was 
being  made  in  building  two  Custom  Houses  in  Pemba  as  well  as  the 
repairs  to  the  Vice-Consul’s  residence  at  Chaki  Chaki. 

After  receiving  about  ten  letters  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Charles- 
worth,  of  Charlesworth,  Pilling  &  Co. ,  to  his  Indian  friends  at  Pemba, 
I  went  on  board  the  steamer  Barawa  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
captain,  an  Indian,  received  me  very  kindly  and  placed  the  chart-room 
at  my  disposal,  which  was  the  coolest  part  of  the  ship.  The  first  Minister 
of  Public  Works  came  on  board  soon  after,  and  then  we  steamed  out  of 
the  harbour  and  sailed  for  Pemba.  The  captain  could  not  make  out 
Chaki  Chaki ;  he  said  every  place  seemed  alike.  At  about  seven  o’clock 
we  were  able  to  come  to  anchor  in  Chaki  Chaki  creek ;  the  tide  was 
flowing  out,  and  we  were  about  seven  miles  away  from  the  beach,  no 
time  was  therefore  to  be  lost.  We  lowered  our  boats  at  once  and 
proceeded  up  the  creek.  The  water  got  so  shallow  at  last  that  we  were 
obliged  to  wade  through  it,  and  Mr.  Bomanjee  and  I  had  to  walk 
barefoot  about  two  miles  before  arriving  at  the  shore.  On  the  top  of 
high  ground  we  observed  a  shed,  and  here  the  Governor,  Kadi,  and 
officers  of  State,  with  nearly  half  the  town,  were  waiting  to  receive  us. 
We  scrambled  up  the  steep  banks  until  we  came  to  the  shed  which  was 
used  for  storing  dried  shark  and  salt ;  the  smell  was  overpowering.  The 
first  Minister  of  Works  and  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  reception  in  a  most 
undignified  manner,  barefooted,  wet,  and  muddy,  and  in  this  condition 
we  were  received  by  the  Wali.  A  female  Slave  was  soon  on  the  spot 
with  water  and  washed  the  mud  from  our  feet,  drying  mine  with  one  of 
the  Arab’s  turbans,  the  place  not  possessing  a  towel.  After  putting  my 
shoes  and  socks  on  I  felt  a  much  more  important  personage.  We  all 
proceeded  to  the  Wali’s  house,  which  was  rather  a  comfortable 
building.  I  then  handed  to  him  the  Sultan’s  letter,  which  he  received 
with  all  due  respect,  and  offered  me  every  assistance  and  attention  during 
my  stay.  He  now  gave  us  refreshments,  consisting  of  sherbet  and 
sweetmeats,  after  which  formality  he  led  us  in  a  procession  to  the  future 
British  Vice-Consulate,  where  I  took  up  my  abode  and  made  it  my  head¬ 
quarters  during  my  stay  in  Pemba.  The  house  was  very  nicely  arranged 
on  two  floors,  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  being  obtained  from 
the  top  rooms.  Articles  of  furniture  were  sent  in  by  the  Wali  and  the 
head  of  the  Customs,  which  made  me  quite  comfortable;  the  house  had 
to  be  cleaned  out  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  Wali  and  his  chief  officers  came  to  return  my 
visit,  but  only  remained  a  few  minutes,  as  the  house  was  being  cleaned 
all  the  time,  to  make  it  a  little  more  habitable.  Soon  afterwards  1  took 
a  walk  through  the  town,  and  found  the  streets  very  dirty,  rough,  and  full 
of  the  bad  smell  of  dried  shark,  which  seemed  to  follow  me  everywhere. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Indians. 


Mr.  Bomanjee  left  for  the  steamer  in  the  afternoon,  on  his  way  to  Commissioner^finds 
Weti,  in  the  north  of  Pemba,  and  thence  to  Zanzibar.  Before  leaving,  European  in  Pemba. 


he  told  Musa,  the  head  of  the  Customs,  that  he  was  under  my  orders, 
and  that  he  was  to  do  everything  1  wished.  Thus  I  was  left  tlm  only 
European  in  Pemba,  and  was,  on  that  account,  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
the  natives,  my  knowledge  of  Arabic  being  a  great  matter  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  Arabs. 

Next  day,  I  took  a  walk  through  some  of  the  shambas,  a  name  given  Vh »t.  or 

to  plantations  or  estates ;  some  of  the  Arabs  were  not  pleased,  but  they 
did  not  forcibly  oppose  my  progress.  I  saw  the  Slaves  working  every¬ 
where,  attending  to  the  rice  fields.  Some  were  clearing  the  ground  from 
surplus  vegetation,  which  they  burnt,  thus  making  preparations  for  the 
great  rains,  which  they  expected  to  come  very  soon ;  others  were  clearing 
the  ground  around  the  clove  trees,  which  were  all  out  in  beautiful  buds, 
promising  an  abundant  crop  when  their  season  arrived.  These  are  the 
only  trees  which  appear  to  be  planted  with  regularity  ;  they  are  all 
planted  in  straight  lines,  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and,  on 
this  account,  clove  plantations  can  be  distinguished  at  a  long  distance. 

No  doubt  greater  care  is  bestowed  on  these  trees  than  on  any  others 
on  account  of  the  value  of  the  cloves.  I  was  told  that  in  Said 
Bubohash’s  time  (1870-1888)  cloves  were  worth  8  Rupees  per  frasila  of 
35  lbs.,  but  now  they  were  reduced  to  3  Rupees. 

In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to  my  house,  and  soon  after  a  deputation  Welcome  from 

British  Indians. 

of  about  sixty  of  the  principal  British  Indian  merchants  called  to  welcome 
me  to  Pemba,  praying  that  God  might  grant  me  health;  they  also 
expressed  their  thankfulness  that  the  Queen  of  England  had  favoured 
them  by  appointing  a  Vice-Consul  to  reside  amongst  them.  They  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Arabs  treated  them  harshly,  but  now  they  would  receive 
justice  and  protection. 


~^\\t ^  apt  s»il  aijain  tor  tvisln  rvas 

I  replied  that  the  Vice-Consul 
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would  soon  be  with  them,  andVhat-^ 
ver  wrongs  they  suffered  would  no  doubt  be  redressed,  and  1  added  that 
11  kinds  of  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  happy  and  prosperous 
ndei  the  beneficent  rule  of  England,  and  that  they  would  soon  share  the 
line  blessings,  which  I  trusted  would  lead  to  their  material  prosperity. 

After  the  usual  compliments,  they  took  their  departure, 
ition  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  which 


Kashi. 


This  depu- 

o  - —  -  - had  waited  on  an 

Englishman  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  even  Musa  was  surprised. 


The  next  daT  the  Wali  sent  his  brother  to  take  me  to  his  shamba,  Visit  to  Wali’s 
which  I  found  to  be  situated  some  distance  away,  and  the  paths  difficult.  siam6a' 

After  walking  and  climbing  for  some  time,  we  arrived  at  a  beautiful 
shamba,  situated  on  high  ground.  I  was  received  by  the  Wali,  his  chief 
officers  and  followers,  with  every  distinction  and  consideration.  I  was 
conducted  into  a  large  reception  room  ;  soon  after  I  was  seated,  an  Arab 
came  and  made  a  complaint  of  Slave-dealing  against  an  Indian  to  the 
Wali,  who  refused  to  hear  him ;  then  he  threw  himself  at  my  feet, 
seeking  justice ;  but  I  told  him  that  I  was  neither  a  consul  nor  a  judge, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  investigate  the  charges  he  had  made,  as  I  might 
be  hearing  cases  and  complaints  all  day  long,  if  I  had  come  for  that 
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Slaves  at  work. 


Found  Slaves  in 
prison  for  nominal 
crimes. 


Visit  to  Weti  and 
Kishi  Kashi. 


purpose.  For  the  moment  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  I  possessed 
consular  powers,  to  enable  me  to  enter  into  the  numerous  cases  which 
were  ready  to  be  brought  before  me. 

We  were  shown  by  the  Wali  over  his  sliamba — a  most  extensive 
estate.  We  observed  a  large  number  of  Slaves  at  work  in  the  rice  fields, 
and  amongst  the  clove  and  cocoanut  trees.  The  Wali  is  said  to  own  500 
Slaves.  He  has  the  reputation  of  treating  his  Slaves  fairly  well.  A  Slave 
boy  illustrated  for  our  benefit  how  cocoanuts  are  taken  down  from  the  trees. 
He  fastened  his  feet  together  with  palm  leaves,  pressing  his  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  tree:  he  reached  the  top  very  shortly  and  brought  down  a 
goodly  number  of  nuts,  which  the  W ali  sent  with  us  home. 

On  my  return  to  town  I  found  that  the  Sultan’s  dhow  had  arrived 
from  Zanzibar  in  a  leaking  condition  and  quite  unfit  to  put  to  sea  for 
some  days.  I  asked  Musa  if  he  had  another  dhow  belonging  to  the 
Sultan  which  I  could  use.  He  said  there  was  one  which  had  lately  been 
repaired.  I  requested  him  to  see  that  she  was  ready  in  the  morning,  as 
I  wished  to  proceed  to  Weti.  He  assured  me  that  the  matter  would 
receive  immediate  attention. 

In  Zanzibar  a  good  many  people  had  been  telling  me  how  happy  and 
contented  the  Slaves  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs ;  in  fact,  they  would 
not  desire  their  freedom.  At  Chaki  Chaki  I  walked  into  a  tumble-down 
old  prison.  Here  I  found  a  number  of  prisoners,  male  and  female, 
heavily  chained  and  fettered.  I  thought  surely  these  men  and  women 
must  be  dreadful  criminals,  or  murderers,  or  they  must  have  committed 
similar  crimes  and  are  now  awaiting  their  doom.  I  inquired  of  them  all 
why  they  were  there.  The  only  real  criminal  was  one  who  had  stolen  a 
little  rice  from  his  master.  All  the  others  I  found  were  wearing  those 
nopd_ernns  chains  and  feJTcvjr  Aeuiawe*  Ahry'  lbau  attempted  to  run  away 
from  their  cruel  masters  and  gain  their  freedom — a  very  eloquent  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  happiness  of  the  Slaves ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Musa,  I,  and  all  my  people  started 
for  Weti  in  a  dhow  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  which,  however,  broke  down 
almost  immediately,  and  I  had  to  borrow  one  from  a  friendly  Arab.  On 
landing  we  found  an  Arab  the  owner  of  a  large  sliamba.  He  very  kindly 
gave  us  the  use  of  his  fine  sailing  boat  to  enable  us  to  continue  our  voyage 
and  visit  a  sliamba  which  belonged  to  a  Frenchman,  M.  Cottoni,  who  died 
some  few  years  ago,  and  which  was  now  in  the  market.  On  landing 
the  Arab  in  charge  conducted  us  to  Cottoni’s  house,  which  is  well  situated 
on  high  ground,  surrounded  by  cocoanut  and  clove  trees,  the  dark  green 
mango  tree  dotting  the  landscape  here  and  there.  We  partook  of  some 
food  on  the  verandah  of  the  house.  I  asked  how  many  Slaves  had  been 
owned  by  the  late  M.  Cottoni.  The  Arab  said  that  on  his  death  the 
Slaves  numbered  150,  now  they  only  numbered  100,  the  rest  having  since 
died.  The  sliamba  contained  40,000  cocoanut  trees  and  6,000  clove 
trees.  The  price  asked  for  the  freehold  is  30,000  rupees.  The  situation 
of  the  estate  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  Pemba,  facing  the  sea  and  small 
islands  which  skirt  the  main  island. 


We  started  again  on  our  voyage  and  passed  a  small  island  called  Funzi, 
used  as  a  depot  by  Her  Majesty’s  gunboats  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
these  waters  looking  after  slave  dhows.  Towards  night  we  came  to 
anchor  in  Weti  Harbour.  The  town  we  found  to  be  situated  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  landing  place ;  we  had  to  make  our  way  as  best  we 
could  through  the  thick  clove  plantations,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Musa  lost  his  way.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  friendly 
black,  who  put  us  in  the  right  path  once  more,  and  we  arrived  without 
further  mishap  at  the  town  of  Weti.  Here  we  took  up  our  quarters  for 
the  night  at  the  house  of  Ahmed  (Master  of  the  Customs),  the  office 
being  turned  into  my  bed  and  dining-room.  Immediately  on  our  arrival 
the  Wali  and  his  officers  came  to  welcome  me,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  with  him.  I  handed  the  Wali  the  Sultan’s  letter,  which 
he  read  with  profound  respect,  and  then  offered  me  every  assistance 
during  my  stay  in  Weti,  which  he  trusted  might  be  a  lengthy  one.  The 
principal  Indian  merchants  came  also  to  welcome  me  to  the  town,  which 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  contains,  probably,  some  3,000  inhabitants. 

After  an  early  breakfast  we  all  started  for  Kishi  Kashi,  a  port  further 
northward.  Ahmed  and  Musa  went  with  us.  Having  embarked  on 
board  our  craft  we  sailed  away  with  a  fair  wind,  crossing  over  to  the 
island  of  Fundo,  a  place  famous  for  Slave  dhows.  On  landing,  we  met 
some  Arabs,  who  took  us  over  a  plantation  where  they  cultivated  cotton, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  very  good  quality.  The  Arabs  told  us  that  this 
island  was  particularly  healthy,  and  that  the  Arabs  of  Pemba  made  it  a 
health  resort.  On  the  seashore  we  found  an  enormous  Baobab  tree,  quite 
36  feet  in  circumference ;  it  had  an  Arabic  inscription  on  one  side,  which 
was  dated  as  written  over  a  thousand  years  ago ;  it  looked  fairly  old,  but 
I  doubt  its  age  as  stated  in  the  inscription.  We  were  taken  to  a  well 
celebrated  for  its  good  water,  and  we  found  it  cool  and  refreshing. 

We  set  s a*i  1  ~agan'^tu?  lv'isUl  ^*Jll'griotur:gT'.'t  ?’ATr  .^«*sks 

arrived  there.  After  climbing  up  a  steep  bank  we  came  to  a  raised 
covered  shed,  where  preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  us.  Soon  after 
we  entered  the  reception  room  the  Sheikh,  Mohammed  ben  Jema  ben  Ali 
— a  stout,  fine  looking  Arab— came  and  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome  to  his 
town,  which,  however,  only  consisted  of  his  own  house  and  those  of  his 
slaves  and  dependents. 

I  handed  this  Sheikh  the  Sultan’s  letter,  which  he  read  with  more 
indifference  than  the  other  Walis,  as  he  seemed  to  feel  his  own  importance 
and  power;  he  pressed  us  to  remain  with  him  all  night,  but  this  we 
declined,  as  we  wished  to  return  to  Weti.  The  Sheikh  conducted  us  into 
a  large  drawing-room  in  his  house,  which  faced  the  sea.  Here  he  com¬ 
menced  to  speak  on  the  Slave  question  at  once.  He  complained  that  the 
English  people  prevented  Slaves  coming  to  Pemba,  but  they  did  not  stop 
their  escape  to  German  territory.  He  asked  whether  we  had  slaves  in 
England  to  work  our  shambas  or  estates.  I  informed  him  that  all  labour 
was  free  in  England;  that  everyone  could  serve  whatever  master  he 
pleased,  and  the  master  could  hire  anyone  he  wished;  that  we  found  this 
to  be  the  cheapest  and  the  best  way;  that  it  was  contrary  to  our  law  to 
hold  any  human  creature  in  bondage,  and  that  we  were  anxious  that  other 
nations  should  adopt  the  same  principle. 
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Mohammed  could  not  see  it;  he  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  slaves  were 
indispensable  for  the  shambas :  he  ashed  me  if  Pemba  was  the  only  place 
where  slavery  existed  ;  I  replied  that,  unfortunately,  it  flourished  in  many 
Mohammedan  countries,  but  we  hoped  to  see  it  disappear. 

Mohammed  said  that  he  was  always  friendly  with  the  English ;  he  had 
entertained  several  British  naval  officers  who  had  been  in  those  waters, 
and  he  pointed  with  pride  to  a  gold  compass  suspended  to  his  watch 
chain,  a  gift  from  some  naval  officer.  He  further  remarked  that  he  was 
under  British  protection,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  John  Kirk  and 
Sir  Euan  Smith.  He  acknowledged  having  about  500  slaves  in  his 
plantations,  but  I  suspect  he  owns  1,000  at  least. 

After  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  we  walked  over  a  portion  of 
his  shamba,  and  saw  gangs  of  Slaves  cleaning  the  ground  round  the  clove 
and  cocoanut  trees,  while  others  attended  to  the  rice  fields  in  the  valleys 
below.  We  observed  Slave  huts  dotted  all  over  the  place.  On  our 
return  we  rested  for  a  little  while,  and  then  bade  Mohammed  good-bye. 
In  front  of  his  house  we  saw  two  lamps  in  a  line,  which  were  placed  there 
to  guide  dhows  into  his  harbour. 

We  set  sail  again  for  Weti  ;  but,  after  some  time,  the  wind  having 
dropped,  we  had  to  row  all  the  way,  reaching  Weti  late  at  night.  We 
had  to  walk  once  more  in  darkness  through  the  thick  clove  plantations 
in  order  to  get  to  the  town.  During  our  absence  the  Wali  had  cleaned 
a  house  for  us  in  the  main  street  or  road,  and  in  this  we  took  up  our 
quarters  for  the  night.  The  ants  tormented  us  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  were  obliged  to  take  our  food  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ;  the 
Wali  himself  being  so  troubled  by  them  that  he  rushed  home. 

Messengers  arriving  from  an  Arab,  who  wished  me  to  visit  his  shamba 
on  the  next  day,  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at  about  six  next  morning 

tne  Slaves  and  donkeys  came  to  take  us  to  the  place.  After  an  early 
breakfast,  and  after  I  had  returned  the  Wali’s  visit,  we  at  once  started 
to  see  our  unknown  friend.  On  our  way  to  the  Arab’s  estate,  we  passed 
through  lovely  plantations  of  cloves,  and  the  whole  country  appeared 
to  be  well  cultivated.  We  descended  a  beautiful  valley,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  Slaves  were  working  in  the  fields,  the  women  running  away 
when  they  saw  the  white  man  coming;  we  observed  them,  m  the  distance, 
peeping  behind  trees  ;  probably  they  had  not  seen  a  white  man  before. 

After  about  two  hours  riding  across  valleys  rich  with  luxuriant 
vegetation  (amongst  which  we  saw  the  wild  monkeys  going  through  their 
antics),  we  ascended  on  to  higher  ground  reaching  a  level  plain.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  magnificent  plantations  of  trees,  we  found  the  Arab’s 
dwellings,  which  consisted  principally  of  stone  houses  fairly  well  built. 
The  Arab  was  waiting  for  us  on  a  raised  and  covered  platform  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  his  friends.  He  gave  us  a  warm  welcome  to  his  estate,  and 
being  provided  with  European  chairs,  we  entered  into  conversation.  He 
informed  us  that  his  name  was  Mohammed  ben  Jema  ben  Said,  and 
cousin  to  my  friend  of  Kislii  Kashi.  He  is  a  venerable  old  man,  and 
informed  me  that  neither  he  nor  his  cousin  had  any  family  although  they 
possessed  numerous  wives,  but  they  had  nephews  and  nieces ;  he  asked 
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for  particulars  of  my  family,  and  then  went  on  to  enquire  as  to  the  state  Sheikh  interested  in 

J  x  European  politics. 

of  all  the  nations  of  the  world — rather  a  wide  subject;  he  particularly 
asked  if  Prince  Bismarck  was  still  alive,  in  power,  and  friendly  with  his 
Sultan.  I  replied  that  he  was  now  old  and  no  longer  held  office.  Then 
he  asked  which  was  the  more  powerful,  France  or  Germany,  and  whether 
France  would  conquer  Madagascar.  I  told  him  that  these  were  questions 
I  could  not  decide,  although,  with  regard  to  Madagascar,  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  France  would  conquer  that  country. 

Mohammed  made  many  enquiries  about  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family ; 
he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  England  was  the  most  powerful  and 
the  best  of  all  nations.  He  then  asked  me  a  variety  of  other  questions  on 
almost  every  subject,  the  whole  conversation  lasting  over  two  hours, 
during  which  time  the  Arabs,  to  my  astonishment,  remained  listening. 

When  we  touched  on  the  Slave  question,  Mohammed  was  not  so  The  Slave  question, 
willing  to  give  information ;  he  is  the  owner  of  eleven  shambas,  seven  in 
Pemba  and  four  in  Zanzibar;  he  has  2,000  Slaves  in  Pemba  and  800 
in  Zanzibar.  I  enquired  of  him  what  he  did  with  his  old  Slaves  ;  he 
replied  that  he  gave  them  their  freedom  and  let  them  live  on  a  portion  of 
his  shambas ,  where  they  could  cultivate  enough  to  keep  them  until  they 
died.  I  asked  if  there  was  much  mortality  amongst  the  Slaves,  and 
if  people  lived  to  great  ages.  lie  answered  that  the  Slaves  were  generally 
healthy  and  the  mortality  not  large,  unless  an  epidemic  came  amongst 
them  ;  some  of  the  inhabitants,  he  said,  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  seventy 
and  more  years  were  reached  by  a  good  many. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  took  leave  of  Mohammed  and  departed  for 
the  town  of  Weti.  We  passed  over  the  same  path  by  which  we  had 
come,  and  when  we  reached  our  house  we  were  fairly  worn  out  by  the 

^jea^sH^kgdvSome  of  the  Zanzibar  Slaves  who  had  come  from  Chaki _ 

Chaki  by  night  if  the  road  were  good— they  all  said  it  was  a  terrible  ^  "lir  "  ~~ 

road,  they  had  heard  and  seen  evil  spirits  by  the  way  which  had  kept 
them  in  continual  fear. 

Jn  the  evening  [  informed  the  Wali  that  I  intended  leaving  for  Chaki  Commissioner  returns 
Chaki  next  day,  and  that  I  required  donkeys  for  Musa,  myself  and  party,  lLd^much^ainsI 
and  that  my  luggage  would  go  by  boat  to  that  port.  The  Wali  said  wish  of  Arabs- 
that  they  would  see  what  could  be  done  to  meet  my  wishes.  In  the 
meantime  they  were  trying  to  persuade  me  to  go  by  sea,  and  not  to 
venture  by  land.  I  assured  them  that  it  was  my  firm  intention  to 
proceed  by  land.  It  was  getting  towards  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  I 
thought  it  was  about  time  I  should  have  a  final  answer  about  donkeys, 
so  I  sent  for  the  Wali  and  told  him  that  u  Inshallah  ”  would  no  longer 
do,  that  I  must  have  an  answer,  that  I  would  leave  the  folio  win  o- 
morning,  and  if  the  donkeys  were  not  found  I  would  walk  it.  On 
hearing  this  he  sent  soldiers  after  the  Arabs,  who,  having  heard  of  what 
I  wanted,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Mosque.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that  no  one  wished  me  to  go  through  the  country.  At  last  the  Wali 
became  angry,  and  demanded  that  the  Arabs  should  come  out  of  the 
Mosque  and  bring  their  donkeys ;  this  was  at  last  done  with  a  bad  grace. 

It  took  the  Wali  till  midnight  to  arrange  this  matter  for  us.  I  cannot 
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A  ride  through 
Pemba. 


Slaves  at  work  every 
where. 


No  check  on  punish' 
ment  of  Slaves. 


speak  too  highly  of  this  Wali,  he  was  kind  and  most  attentive,  and 
really  the  only  Arab  I  found  with  any  enterprise  or  public  spirit;  he  has 
dug  a  well  in  front  of  his  own  house  about  60  feet  deep,  which  supplies 
the  people  with  pure  water,  raised  by  a  skin  bucket.  When  l  returned 
to  Zanzibar,  I  brought  the  matter  before  Sir  Lloyd  Mathews  and  Mr. 
Strickland,  and  a  promise  was  made  that  the  Wali  should  have  a  pump. 

We  were  up  at  five  next  morning,  and  the  good  Wali  came  at  once 
with  four  donkeys,  and,  having  despatched  our  boat,  and  bidden  farewell 
to  the  Wali  and  all  our  friends,  we  set  out  from  the  town  at  six,  being 
glad  to  leave  the  plague  of  ants  behind  us. 

It  was  fairly  pleasant  riding  in  the  early  morning,  but  when  the  sun 
gained  its  power  the  paths  through  the  clove  plantations  became  steaming 
hot,  with  hardly  a  breath  of  air.  The  country  was  really  lovely,  and  far 
more  beautiful  than  anything  we  had  seen  in  Zanzibar  Island.  The  high 
hills  and  plains  were  covered  with  trees,  and  in  some  places  rose  to  a 
height  of  about  200  feet.  In  the  distance  we  could  hear  the  weird  sound 
of  the  monkeys  calling  out  to  each  other  among  the  trees.  The  valleys 
below  looked  charming,  the  vegetation  was  most  dense.  Everywhere  we 
found  numerous  bands  of  slaves  at  work  in  the  shambas.  We  passed  a 
few  streams  on  the  way,  one  of  which  might  be  called  a  river,  its  water¬ 
falls  making  a  loud  sound  in  the  wood.  Towards  noon  it  commenced  to 
thunder  very  heavily,  and  soon  after,  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  quickly 
wetting  us  through  as  we  were  unable  to  find  any  shelter.  The  paths 
became  streams  of  water,  and  so  slippery  with  mud  that  our  poor  animals 
could  only  walk  with  difficulty  ;  I,  being  the  largest  of  the  party,  had  to 
dismount  and  walk  a  long  way  through  water  and  mud.  At  last  we  saw 
in  the  distance  the  sliamha  of  the  Wali  of  Cliaki  Chaki,  but  on  our  arrival 
we  found  that  he  was  in  town.  The  rain  had  now  cleared  away,  and  the 
sun  came  down  with  ten-fold  force,  making  our  damp  clothes  steam.  On 
several  occasions  we  slipped  down  the  muddy  paths  by  the  side  of  the 
hills,  covering  ourselves  with  red  clay.  In  this  condition  we  arrived  at 
our  head-quarters  at  Chaki  Chaki,  where  I  found  a  dry  shirt  and  socks ; 
and,  going  to  bed,  I  was  not  visible  to  the  Wali  or  anyone  else  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  At  night  our  boat  arrived,  and  then  I  was  able  to 
procure  dry  clothes  and  feel  more  comfortable.  We  were  all  done  up 
with  our  ride,  and,  as  we  were  expecting  the  steamer  with  the  Vice- 
Consul,  we  did  not  wander  far  away  from  the  town,  contenting  ourselves 
with  taking  walks  through  the  shambas ,  speaking  to  some  of  the  Slaves 
and  asking  about  their  country.  Some  of  the  Slaves  complained  that 
they  had  been  brought  from  Zanzibar  under  false  pretences,  they  having 
been  told  that  they  were  required  for  their  masters’  plantations,  but  on 
their  arrival  they  had  been  sold. 

We  enquired  of  several  people  if  Slaves  were  cruelly  treated  by  their 
masters.  The  reply  was  that  they  were  sometimes,  and  that  often  they 
were  beaten  to  death,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the 
others.  The  punishment  of  Slaves  was  left  to  the  masters’  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  with  no  check  of  any  sort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and,  as 
they  are  all  Slave-holders,  from  the  authorities  downwards,  they  would 
play  into  each  others’  hands. 
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It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  masters  were  good  to  their  Slaves  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  others  were  very  bad  and  cruel.  An  Arab  had  lately 
died  in  Pemba,  and  he  had  stipulated  in  his  will  that  eleven  of  his 
Slaves  should  be  set  free,  and  given  a  portion  of  his  shamba  to  cultivate 
for  their  own  use  and  profit.  This  stipulation  was  most  faithfully  carried 
out  by  his  widow ;  and  I  was  assured  that  the  free  Slaves  were  now  happy 
and  prosperous,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  blacks  are  not  so  lazy  as 
some  people  try  to  make  out. 

I  shall  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Island  of  Pemba  and  its 
inhabitants,  which  I  think  may  prove  of  interest,  as  it  has  hardly  been 
visited  by  Europeans ;  indeed,  I  think  that  I  am  the  only  Englishman 
who  has  hitherto  remained  so  long  in  the  island,  and  who  has  been  able 
to  travel  in  the  interior. 


Pemba,  which  lies  22  miles  north-eastward  of  Zanzibar  island,  like  Description  of 
Zanzibar,  is  a  coral  island,  and  its  formation  is  particularly  curious. 

It  is  about  forty  miles  long,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  is  fairly  compact ; 
but  on  the  western  side,  there  is  an  outlying  fringe  of  strange  looking 
islands — about  100  in  number — running  parallel  with  a  sheet  of  water 
of  perhaps  a  width  of  nine  miles,  which  separates  them  from  the  main 
island.  All  of  them  are  covered  with  vegetation  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  main  island  is  cut  up  into  numberless  creeks  and  mangrove 
swamps,  in  which  any  number  of  dhows  could  hide,  and  land  or  embark 
Slaves  without  being  observed  by  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  cutters.  It  is  an 
island  peculiarly  suited  for  carrying  on  Slave- trading,  or  any  kind  of 
contraband  trade,  which  could  be  done  with  impunity. 

The  main  island  is,  perhaps,  only  thirteen  miles  wide  in  some  places  ;  Fertility  of  the  soil 
it  is  the  most  fertile  island  I  have  ever  seen,  and  its  well-cultivated  clove 
plantations  are  the  sources  from  which  the  Zanzibar  Government  derives 
its  principal  income— cloves,  clove-stems  and  copra  formino-  the  chief 
articles  of  export  from  “Peril  oai  ~~  '  v  -  ~~  1  ""  "  ~  mmi  —  - 

The  population  is  divided  into  four  classes— the  Arabs,  the  Wa-Pemba  Population. 

(or  aborigines),  the  Slaves,  who  are  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  the  Indians,  who  are  the  merchants  and  financiers 
of  the  whole  place.  The  late  Said  Burghash  estimated  the  population 
of  Pemba  at  100,000,  but,  in  the  absence  of  data,  it  is  impossible  to 
arrived  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  either 
Pemba  or  Zanzibar.  If  we  adopt  Said  Burghash’s  estimate,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Pemba  would  stand,  approximately,  thus : — 

Arabs .  5,000 

Wa-Pemba  . .  7,000 

Indians  .  1,000 

Slaves .  87,000 


100,000 

The  Arabs  occupy  the  western  side  of  Pemba,  and  the  Wa-Pemba,  or 
aborigines,  the  eastern.  These  are  free  people,  but  they  buy  and  sell 
Slaves  like  the  Arabs,  and  are  equally  cruel.  The  Arab  portion  of  the 
island  is  very  well  cultivated,  and  the  clove  plantations  give  it  a  pretty 
appearance  from  the  sea. 
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Climate.  The  climate  has  hitherto  had  a  bad  name,  so  much  so  that  none  of 

the  European  merchants  of  Zanzibar  have  ever  ventured  to  visit  this 
island,  though  only  some  40  or  50  miles  distant  from  the  town.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  climate  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  Zanzibar, 
if  not  better.  The  people  suffer  from  two  principal  diseases  only — 
elephantiasis  and  ophthalmia ;  sometimes  epidemics  visit  the  island 
and  sweep  off  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  but  all  Africa  is 
subject  to  these  visitations.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  is  free  from  fresh¬ 
water  swamps,  which  abound  in  Zanzibar,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
Zanzibar  would  be  more  feverish  than  Pemba.  The  Arabs,  I  think,  give 
a  bad  name  to  the  climate  of  Pemba  so  as  to  discourage  Europeans  from 
going  there.  It  is  currently  reported  that  a  large  mortality  takes  place 
among  the  Slaves.  On  these  representations  the  Arabs  were,  and  still 
are,  permitted  to  take  away  Slaves  from  Zanzibar  without  any  difficulty. 
I  think  a  considerable  export  trade  in  Slaves  takes  place  from  this  island 
to  the  Arabian  coast,  and  this  will  account  for  the  continual  drain  on 
Zanzibar  for  the  supply  of  Slaves. 


A  good  many  of  the  Pemba  Slaves  oome  direct  from  the  mainland  in 
Arab  or  Somali  dhows,  but  as  to  what  number  may  be  imported  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  presence  of  an 
English  Vice-Consul  in  Pemba  will,  I  think,  check  to  some  extent  the 
Slave-trade  and  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  Slaves  by  their  masters — that 
is  to  say,  if  the  Vice-Consul  will  take  an  interest  in  his  work. 


Condition  of  women  The  condition  of  the  women  in  Pemba  is  something  very  terrible. 
Slaves 

They  mix  mortar,  carry  loads  of  sand,  stone,  or  any  other  material,  and 
if  hired  out,  they  have  to  pay  all  they  receive  to  their  Arab  masters,  who 
live  luxuriously  on  the  hard  earnings  of  these  poor  women. 


Commissioner’s 
visit  previously 
announced  to  Arabs. 


The  rate  of  pay  is  as  follows  : — 


Masons . . 

j>  )> 

Carpenters  . .  . .  . .  . .  l  rupee  ,, 

The  hours  of  work  are  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


A  few  days  before  my  departure  for  Zanzibar  I  found  that  the  Sultan 
had  sent  two  Arab  officials  before  me  to  Pemba,  evidently  to  prepare  the 
"u  ay  foi  my  arrival  in  other  words — to  warn  the  Arabs  that  I  was  about 
to  make  some  inquiries  into  Slavery,  His  Highness  being  doubtless  much 
interested  in  the  question,  being,  it  is  said,  the  largest  owner  of  Slaves 
in  these  parts. 


Arrival  of  First 
English  Vice-Consul 
in  Pemba. 


On  Saturday  morning  the  Sultan’s  steamer  Kilwa  arrived  at  Chaki 
Chaki.  This  vessel  is  famous  as  having  been  found  carrying  Slaves  by 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships.  Vice-Consul  O’Sullivan,  Mrs.  O’Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  Strickland,  the  head  of  the  Zanzibar  Customs,  were  on  board, 
and  a  small  cutter  came  in  tow,  belonging  to  the  j Racoon,  for  the  purpose 
of  cruising  about  in  search  of  Slave  dhows,  which  had  not  been  done 
for  a  long  time.  On  account  of  its  being  low  tide,  it  was  four  in  the 
afternoon  before  they  could  land.  I  was  the  only  Englishman  on  the 
whole  island  to  receive  him.  The  Wali,  his  officers,  and  a  considerable 
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number  of  the  people  came  to  welcome  the  Vice-Consul  and  his  wife,  the 
W  ali’s  welcome  being  most  cordial.  I  photographed  the  group  near  the 
Custom  House,  and  it  is  interesting  as  being  a  photograph  of  the  landing 
of  the  first  English  Vice-Consul  who  had  ever  come  to  reside  in  that  island. 
They  afterwards  proceeded  to  their  house,  and  Mr.  Strickland  was  up  to  a 
late  hour  engaged  in  getting  all  their  furniture  and  belongings  taken  up 
to  the  house,  working  particularly  hard  and  being  most  attentive  and 
kind  to  the  Vice-Consul  and  his  wife.  They  were  made  fairly  comfortable 
before  we  left,  Mr.  Strickland  arranging  for  all  their  goods  to  be  taken 
up  next  morning,  leaving  a  man  specially  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

We  left  at  one  in  the  morning  for  the  Kilma,  which  was  anchored 
about  seven  miles  away.  The  night  was  clear  as  day,  and  the  lightning 
and  fire-flies  lit  up  the  mangroves  as  we  passed.  We  reached  the  steamer 
at  tour  in  the  morning,  very  weary  and  sleepy.  Early  the  next  morning 
we  sailed  tor  Weti,  where  we  landed  at  nine  o’clock  and  proceeded  to  the 
town.  Here  we  met  oar  old  friend  the  Wali,  to  whose  house  we  went, 
and  Mr.  Strickland  examined  his  well,  promising  him  that  he  would 
ask  Sir  Lloyd  Mathews  for  a  pump  for  him — a  promise  with  which  the 
Wali  was  delighted. 

After  Mr.  Strickland  had  finished  his  business,  we  made  our  way  to 
the  steamer  and  started  again  for  Chaki  Chaki.  Mr.  Strickland  stated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Zanzibar  Government  to  establish  Custom 
Houses  at  Kishi  Kashi  and  Yam  ba  gomi,  which  would  make  a  total  of 
four  Custom  Houses  in  Pemba. 

We  sailed  for  Zanzibar  at  twelve  p.m. ,  where  we  arrived  at  nine  next 
morning.  I  found  my  Somali  quite  well,  and  I  went  on  shore  with 
Mr.  Strickland,  of  whose  kindness  and  attention  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  The  heat  in  Zanzibar  was  intense,  making  it  most  difficult  to 
-g«t  about  in  the  day-time.  It  is  said  that  this  year  is  exceptionally  hot. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Pemba  I  called  on  Mr.  Hardinge  and  Sir 
Lloyd  Mathews,  who  were  both  interested  in  my  trip  to  that  island.  I 
afterwards  called  upon  Archdeacon  Jones-Bateman,  and  had  a  lono- 
and  interesting  talk  on  the  Slave  question,  having  interviews  with  others 
on  the  same  subject  and  collecting  much  information  from  various  sources. 

On  the  night  of  the  28  th  March  Ramadan  came  to  an  end  amidst 
the  firing  of  guns,  which  announced  to  the  Mohammedan  world  that  the 
Faithful  could,  as  reasonable  beings,  partake  of  food  in  the  day-time.  The 
Sultan  s  ships  were  all  illuminated,  and  also  his  palace,  to  celebrate  the 
event.  In  the  day-time  the  ships  were  decorated  with  flags,  even  the 
dhows  flying  their  colours  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Hardinge,  Sir  Lloyd  Mathews,  Judge 
Cracknall,  and  the  officers  of  the  British  men-of-war  in  the  harbour, 
together  with  the  British  residents,  I  amongst  their  number,  formed  a 
procession  and  marched  to  the  palace  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Sultan. 

While  walking  along  with  Mr.  Hardinge,  I  told  him  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  start  for  Aden  on  the  12th  of  April  by  the  British  India 
Steam-ship  Company’s  steamer,  and  should,  therefore,  see  Mombasa. 
He  at  once  promised  that  he  would  cause  the  vessel  to  stop  at  Lamu  a 
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sufficient  time  for  me  to  see  the  place,  and  said  that  he  would  telegraph 
to  Captain  Rogers  to  meet  me  with  a  steam  launch  ;  he  also  promised 
to  favour  me  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Piggott  of  Mombasa,  and 
to  Captain  Rogers  and  Mr.  MacLennan  of  Lamu,  for  which  arrange¬ 
ment  I  felt  very  grateful.  Sir  Lloyd  Mathews  afterwards  promised  that 
I  should  drive  across  the  Island  of  Zanzibar  by  the  new  road,  but  this 
plan  was,  unfortunately,  upset,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  I  was  laid  low 
with  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  When  I  could  be  moved,  I  was  taken 
away  to  the  French  Mission  Hospital,  where,  through  the  skill  of 
Dr.  Charlesworth,  and  the  kind  attention  of  the  Sisters  of  that  splendid 
institution,  I  was  soon  restored  to  health.  I  felt  very  thankful  that  I  had 
really  accomplished  all  that  I  wished  to  do  before  the  fever  came,  and  I 
had  just  sufficient  strength,  before  the  12th  of  April,  to  enable  me  to  see 
a  few  more  people  on  the  Slave  question. 

On  the  day  of  my  departure,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Sir  Lloyd  Mathews  touching  upon  Slavery,  and  he  promised  to  do 
everything  that  was  possible  to  carry  out  any  measure  for  the  abolition 
of  Slavery  which  the  British  Government  might  determine.  He  also 
said  that  he  would  telegraph  to  Captain  Rogers  about  me,  so  that  I  might 
obtain  every  possible  assistance  and  information. 

I  afterwards  lunched  with  Mr.  Hardinge,  when  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  Commissioner  Johnston,  of  Kyasaland,  who  had  about  500  Sikh 
soldiers  with  him.  We  had  a  conversation  on  the  Slave  question,  and  he 
expressed  his  horror  of  the  whole  business,  and  his  determination  to  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  put  it  down  within  his  sphere  of  influence  ; 
he  spoke  hopefully  of  the  districts  under  his  control.  I  then  bade 
farewell  to  Mr.  Hardinge,  whose  kindness  and  attention  during  my  stay 
in  Zanzibar  surpassed  anything  I  could  have  expected,  both  he  and 
Sir  Lloyd  Mathews  furthered  my  plans  in  every  possible  way,  and, 
though  I  may  differ  from  them  on  the  Slave  question,  I  feel  sure  that 
they  are  both  sincere  in  their  convictions,  being,  no  doubt,  influenced 
by  their  surroundings  and  respective  official  positions. 

A  few  days  before  my  departure,  a  small  capture  of  Slaves  was  made 
by  H.M.S.  Phoebe ;  this  vessel  brought  to  Zanzibar  a  dhow  whose 
captain  kidnapped  three  men  near  Port  Durnford  with  the  view  of  taking 
them  as  Slaves  to  Muscat.  When  the  slaver  sighted  the  Phoebe  the 
three  men  were  thrown  overboard,  and  were  afterwards  picked  up  by  the 
cruiser,  a  cutter  being  then  despatched  to  capture  the  dhow.  These  men 
were  not  Slaves  at  all,  but  were  freemen,  living  on  British  protected 
territory,  where  they  plied  their  lawful  avocations  near  the  sea-shore — 
one  being  a  blacksmith.  The  dhow  crept  along  close  to  the  land,  and 
the  Arabs  cautiously  landed,  and  then  kidnapped  the  poor  men,  who 
naturally  thought  they  were  secure  under  Her  Majesty’s  protection.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  activity  of  the  Phoebe's  officers  and  crew  the  free¬ 
men  would  now  be  toiling  in  Slavery  in  Arabia!  The  dhow  was  con¬ 
demned,  the  Slaves  were  set  free,  and  the  captain  was  handed  over  to 
the  Zanzibar  authorities — he  may,  possibly,  get  ten  years  imprisonment. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  12th  we  left  by  the  s.s.  Goa  for 
Mombasa,  Lamu,  and  Aden.  Judge  Craoknall,  who  was  taking  a 
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voyage  to  Aden  on  account  of  his  health,  and  a  Princess  of  the  royal 
house  of  Said  Burghash,  on  her  way  to  Mecca,  were  among  the  passengers. 

Sir  Lloyd  Mathews  and  several  other  friends  came  on  board  to  see  us  off. 

Early  next  morning  we  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  old  town  of  Mombasa. 
Mombasa,  and  Mr.  Pigott,  the  I. B.E.A.  Administrator,  invited  me  on 
shore.  We  walked  through  the  town  and  looked  over  the  old  Portuguese 
fort.  We  then  proceeded  by  a  small  tramway  to  Mr.  Pigott’s  residence, 
which  is  about  two  miles  away  from  the  town.  Here  I  partook  of  luncheon 
and  conversed  with  Mr.  Pigott  on  the  Slave  question.  He  said  that  they 
had  liberated  a  good  many  Slaves,  but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  as 
they  would  not  work.  He  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  as  the 
Slaves  seemed  to  be  perfectly  happy,  and,  in  his  opinion,  they  seemed 
only  fit  for  bondage.  This  tale  was  poured  into  my  ears  on  several 
occasions.  Mr.  Pigott  assured  me  that  many  missionaries  were  of  his 
way  of  thinking,  and  from  what  I  heard  some  of  them  say  his  assertions 
were  correct  as  to  their  opinion.  Mombasa  has  the  finest  harbour  I  have 
seen  on  the  coast,  and  may  prove  of  great  importance  in  the  future. 

I  returned  to  the  ship,  and  we  left  at  once  for  Lamu,  where  we  arrived  Lamu. 
early  next  morning.  The  steamer  anchored  a  long  way  from  the  town, 
opposite  a  place  full  of  human  bones.  Someone  told  me  that  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought  here,  but  another  more  probable  account  was  given 
me  :  it  was  said  that  this  was  the  place  were  Slaves  used  to  be  shipped 
for  the  Arabian  coast  and  other  parts,  and  that  these  were  the  bones  of 
the  poor  creatures  who  were  too  weak  and  sick  to  be  shipped :  this  took 
place  when  the  Slave-trade  was  in  full  swing. 

Captain  Rogers  and  Mr.  MacLennan  soon  made  their  appearance  in  Captain  Rogers 
the  Government  steam  launch,  and,  after  breakfast,  we  proceeded  to  the  emancipation, 
old  dirty  town  of  Lamu.  We  were  met  on  landing  by  the  Wali,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  Captain  RoGERaLresidence.  where,  aider  lunch,  we  had 
a  general  talk  on  the  Slave  question.  Captain  Rogers  believed  that  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  would  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  country 
and  to  the  natives;  he  assured  me  that  they  carried  out  at  Witu  Said 
Ali’s  decree  to  the  letter;  from  January  to  December,  1894,  they  had 
liberated  862  Slaves  ;  in  1895,  so  far,  only  20  had  been  liberated.  All 
the  liberated  Slaves  were  working  very  well  in  Witu,  and  were  happy  and 
contented.  What  a  different  tale  to  that  told  by  Mr.  Pigott  !  The 
British  East  Africa  Company  had  liberated,  during  last  year,  approxi¬ 
mately,  159  Slaves. 

I  felt  quite  delighted  to  meet  Captain  Rogers  and  Mr.  MacLennan,  Return  to  Aden, 
both  most  suitable  men  for  their  posts.  I  consider  Captain  Rogers  to  be 
the  ablest  administrator  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  he  is  a  gentleman  who 
would  give  a  healthy  tone  to  all  his  surroundings  :  kind,  considerate  and 
just,  but  firm — qualities  which  command  the  respect  of  all  classes  in 
Witu  and  Lamu.  I  received  every  kindness  and  attention  from  both 
these  gentlemen  during  my  short  visit  to  Lamu. 

We  returned  to  the  Goa  in  the  launch,  and  at  once  set  sail  for 
Aden,  thus  bringing  my  visit  to  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  Dar-es-Salam, 

Mombasa,  and  Lamu  to  a  close. 
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During  the  inquiry  into  the  Slave-trade  question  I  had  frequent 
conferences  with  Mr.  Hardinge,  Sir  Lloyd  Mathews,  and  other  officials 
of  the  Zanzibar  Government.  1  was  also  favoured  with  the  valuable 
opinions  of  Archdeacon  Jones- Bateman,  Judge  Cracknall,  the  principal 
European  merchants  of  Zanzibar,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  private 
information  from  the  natives.  The  majority  of  the  Europeans  were 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  Slavery  on  economic  grounds,  while  others 
were  in  favour  of  total  abolition  ;  no  one  defended  the  principle  of 
Slavery  in  itself. 

I  fear  I  must  have  been  a  most  unwelcome  and  unpopular  visitor  to 
many  officials  and  others  in  Zanzibar;  the  manner  in  which  my  move¬ 
ments  were  ignored  by  the  official  organ  of  the  Zanzibar  Government  was 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  antipathy  to  my  presence;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  I  received  every  kindness  and  consideration  from  every¬ 
one,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  all  the  officials  of  the 
Zanzibar  Government  are  men  of  the  highest  integrity  and  honour,  and 
that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  them.  My  visit  has  had  one  result, 
and  that  is  that  the  war-ship  became  more  active,  and  a  promise  was 
given  of  immediate  activity  in  suppressing  Slavery. 


SUMMARY. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  summarise,  in  order  to  place  before  your 
Society,  in  a  concise  form,  the  whole  Slave  question  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba  as  it  presents  itself  to  me  from  the  results  of  enquiry  and  personal 
observation  : — 

It  is  well  known  that  a  Slave-trade  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
ages  past  between  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  east  coast,  Zanzibar  and 
the  Arabian  coast,  or  wherever  a  market  could  be  found  for  the  natives 
of  Africa.  These  Slaves  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : — 

(1)  Domestic  Slaves. 

(2)  Plantation  or  field  Slaves. 

(3)  Labourers  in  port  towns. 

This  was  the  cheapest  form  of  labour  the  Arabs  could  find,  and  they 
grew  rich  and  nourished  in  Oriental  luxury  on  the  lives  of  the  poor  blacks, 
whom  they  looked  down  upon  as  animals  created  for  their  especial 
benefit.  The  interior  of  Africa  was  the  great  hunting-ground  from  which 
the  supply  of  human  beings  was  to  be  drawn,  whilst  Zanzibar,  being  the 
seat  of  Arab  power,  the  Slaves  for  that  island  and  for  Pemba  were 
imported  from  the  opposite  coast,  many  being  then,  as  now,  exported 
from  these  islands  to  Muscat  and  other  points  of  the  Arabian  coast,  as 
well  as  from  the  African  mainland. 

Within  recent  years  England,  and  other  European  powers,  have 
endeavoured  to  place  restrictions  on  the  Slave  trade,  being  urged  to  do 
this  by  the  voice  of  the  civilised  world.  Treaties  and  decrees  were 
solemnly  made  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  from  1873  to  1890,  and 
promulgated  with  every  formality ;  cannons  were  fired  to  celebrate  such 
events,  the  British  negotiators  were  duly  rewarded  with  titles  and 
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promotion,  and  the  English  conscience  was  satisfied,  not  dreaming  that 
these  solemn  engagements  always  remained,  and  still  remain,  as  so  much 
waste-paper.  It  they  had  been  faithfully  carried  out,  Slavery  would  not 
now  be  found  either  in  Zanzibar  or  Pemba.  I  very  much  doubt  if  they 
were  ever  meant  to  be  carried  out,  for,  almost  the  next  day  after  the 
Decree  of  1890  was  made,  the  Sultan  issued  another  one  repealing  its 
most  vital  clause  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  protest  from  Sir 
Euan-Smith  or  the  British  Government.  To-day,  Slavery  exists  as  if  no 
decree  had  ever  been  issued.  It  is  true  that  some  rules  have  been  drawn 
up  to  regulate  the  employment  of  Slave-labour  in  caravans  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the  Slaves,  and  they  do  not,  in  any 
way,  interfere  with  the  Slave  trade. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  England  has  become  responsible  for  this  Responsibility  of 
•  •  .  England. 

state  of  affairs  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  yet  no  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  condition  of  the  Slaves,  or  any  attempt  to  remove  the  terrible 
evil  of  Slavery  itself.  British  cruisers  have,  to  some  extent,  checked  the 
importation  of  Slaves  into  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  but  the  final  issue  of  the 
case  against  the  Sultan’s  steamer,  the  Kilwa,  without  doubt  dis¬ 
heartened  British  officers  in  their  crusade  against  the  Slave  trade ;  at  all 
events,  they  have  not  been  so  energetic  since. 

We  will  now  consider  the  population  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and,  for  Population  of  islands, 
the  purpose  of  this  report,  in  the  absence  of  census  or  any  other  data  to 
assist  us,  we  shall  accept  the  late  Said  Burghash’s  estimate  as  being,  in 
my  judgment,  a  fair  calculation  of  the  population  of  the  two  islands. 

Said  Burghash  estimated  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  400,000  souls, 

266,000  of  whom  were  Slaves.  The  Europeans  and  Goanese  number 
some  200,  and  the  British-Indians  8,500.  The  balance  is  composed  of 
Arabs,  aborigines  and  freed-slaves,  the  number  of  whom  is  uncertain. 

The  Arabs,  who  number,  probably7~l 0,000,  have  always  been  the  lords 
of  the  soil ;  the  Indians,  the  financiers  and  merchants  ;  the  Europeans, 
merchants  ;  the  Goanese,  shopkeepers  and  servants. 

In  order  that  the  present  state  of  Slavery  may  be  clearly  understood, 
we  shall  divide  the  Slaves  into  three  classes  as  before  : — 

Domestic  Slaves:  principally  composed  of  concubines,  male  and  female 
household  Slaves,  and  eunuchs. 

Plantation  Slaves :  these  work  in  the  shambas ,  Thursday  and  Friday 
in  each  week  being  usually  allowed  them  to  cultivate  m'hogo  or  cassava,  a 
root  which  forms  their  staple  food.  They  build  their  own  huts,  and  the 
masters  provide  them  with  loin-cloths,  or  such  scanty  clothing  as  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Labourers  in  port  towns:  this  class  of  Slaves  work  under  entirely 
different  conditions  to  the  other  two,  and  they  have  three  distinct 
occupations,  (1)  those  who  work  in  the  harbour  as  labourers  in  loading 
or  discharging  vessels,  and  general  warehouse  and  town  labour ;  women 
are  largely  engaged  in  this  work ,  especially  in  coaling  ships,  including  our 
men-of-ivar,  in  house-building ,  or  repairing  ;  (2)  the  second  class  are  porters 
who  carry  goods  or  stores  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
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European  travelling  into  the  interior  of  Africa  has  undergone  a 
complete  change  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  whose  expeditions 
were  peaceful  ones,  and  left  behind  them  pleasant  recollections.  Now, 
armed  expeditions  are  pouring  into  the  interior,  under  the  command  of 
Europeans,  who,  in  many  cases,  kill,  plunder  and  burn  the  villages  of  the 
natives,  almost  rivalling  in  horror  and  destruction  the  Arab  raids  in 
quest  of  Slaves. 

One  well-known  German  traveller  is  said  to  have  burnt  and  plundered 
a  village  because  the  chief  refused  to  send  his  daughter  to  his  tent.  The 
porters  have  also  been  treated,  in  some  cases,  with  great  cruelty,  and 
sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  have  been  brutally  murdered  by 
Europeans.  These  scandals  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Zanzibar 
Government,  rules  were  drawn  up  in  order  to  control  in  some  way  the 
leaders  of  the  caravans,  or  the  Europeans  who  hire  the  Slaves  as  porters, 
but  they  only  mitigate  the  evil  very  slightly,  the  rules  not  being 
sufficiently  stringent.  I  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hardinge  and  Sir 
Lloyd  Mathews  to  them,  and  they  promised  that  the  rules  should  be 
improved,  particularly  as  regards  the  circumstances  under  which  men 
were  lost  on  the  journeys. 

The  third  class  of  Slaves  are  domestic  servants  to  Europeans,  Indians 
and  Goanese,  who,  not  being  allowed  to  hold  Slaves  direct,  have  to  hire 
them  from  their  owners. 

The  various  occupations  of  all  these  different  kinds  of  Slaves  is  called 
“  free  labour” — quite  a  misleading  name,  made  to  suit  European  ears — 
the  only  difference  being  that  all  British  subjects  deal  with  the  Slaves 
direct,  and  not  with  the  master,  or  they  may  hire  from  a  contractor,  who 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  Slave-holder,  but  who  knows  where  to  get  them. 
Payment  is  made  to  the  Slaves  direct,  who,  in  turn,  hand  to  their 
masters  half  of  their  earnings,  with  the  other  half  they  have  to  buy 
their  own  food  and  clothes  :  in  the  case  of  porters,  the  hirer  has  to 
provide  them  with  food. 

The  pay  of  porters  and  harbour  labourers  is,  usually,  10  rupees  per 
month  ;  women  labourers  receive  less. 

The  regulation  load  of  porters  is  70  lb.  each;  but  beyond  that  they 
have  to  carry  food,  water,  and  cooking  utensils,  which  may  bring  the  load 
up  to  100  lb.,  or  more.  They  have  to  march  about  12  miles  a  day. 

These  Slave  porters  are  the  only  means  of  transport  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  missionaries  and  merchants  between  the  interior  of  Africa  and 
the  coast.  If  any  of  them  are  taken  ill,  they  are  left  by  the  path-side  to 
die,  their  loads  are  distributed  among  the  others,  and  the  caravan  proceeds 
on  its  march,  without  any  further  notice  being  taken  of  those  who  drop 
by  the  way.  The  mortality  amongst  them  was  given  to  me  on  the  very 
highest  authority  at  30  per  cent. — a  terrible  loss  of  human  life.  One 
traveller  went  into  the  interior,  a  few  years  ago,  with  450  men,  and  he 
came  back  with  only  190.  This  is  only  an  instance  of  what  happens  in  the 
“  Dark”  Continent.  The  porterage  of  one  ton  of  goods  from  Mombasa  to 
Uganda  costs  upwards  of  £200 — rather  a  heavy  price  for  such  a  distance. 
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Domestic  servants  are  generally  men,  and  they  receive  about  7  rupees 
per  month;  the  women  are  water  carriers,  and  are  paid  5  rupees  per  month. 
They  all  receive  their  wages  direct  from  their  employers,  but  each  hands 
to  the  master  one-half.  A  Slave  is  told  by  his  master  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment,  and,  if  he  cannot  find  it,  he  is  punished.  Slaves  have  to  work 
fairly  hard  in  whatever  situation  they  find,  and  it  makes  it  still  worse 
when  the  half  of  their  hardly-earned  wages  goes  to  the  lazy  and  cruel 
Arab.  The  masters  have  hardly  any  responsibility  as  regards  the  Slaves, 
and  only  provide  them  with  food  when  they  are  out  of  employment.  As 
the  masters  are  usually  the  owners  of  shambas ,  tlais  hardly  costs  anything. 
The  masters  usually  make  about  50  per  cent,  clear  profit  on  the  original 
price  of  the  Slave. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Slaves  have  but  very  few  children,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  the  manner  in  which  very  young  girls  are  treated  by 
the  Arabs  and  others  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  continued  importation 
of  raw  Slaves  to  supply  the  demand.  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
evidence  of  non-increase  amongst  the  Slaves  as  regards  children.  Taking 
the  death-rate  at  30  per  mille,  upwards  of  7,000  Slaves  would  have  to  be 
imported  annually  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  labour. 

The  two  great  contractors  of  harbour  and  warehouse  labour  are 
Mohammed  Hadj  and  Mohammed  Barshoot,  and  they  command  the  labour 
market,  supplying  nearly  all  the  merchants  with  men  and  women  Slaves. 
One  French  merchant  does  not  employ  a  contractor,  but  engages  anyone 
who  comes,  whether  freeman  or  Slave,  and  he  finds  this  system  works 
satisfactorily.  There  are  some  Arab  labourers  from  Hadramout  in  the 
port ;  these  are  freemen,  and  are  said  to  work  exceedingly  well,  even 
better  than  Slaves.  Of  the  negro  races,  it  may  be  said  that  hardly  any 
freemen  exist  in  the  islands. 

The  Slaves  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  are  principally  drawn  from  the 
following  people: — Wa-Nyasa,  Wa-Yao,  Wa-M’besa,  Wa-Yaramu,  Wa- 
Nyamweye,  Manyema,  Wa-Dego,  Wa-Ganda,  Wa-Galla. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the 
ports  or  points  on  the  coast  from  which  Slaves  are  shipped  to  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba.  The  following  were  given  to  me  as  being  the  principal 
places  of  embarkation  : — Kandouche,  Muhuru,  M’sale,  Kilwa. 

I  am  told  that  the  mode  of  transit  from  the  mainland  to  Zanzibar  has 
been  changed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  dhows  attracted  too  much  attention, 
and  canoes  are  now  employed  to  convey  the  Slaves.  There  are  upwards 
of  2,000  sailing  canoes  in  Zanzibar,  and  I  should  think  that  there  were 
quite  as  many  in  Pemba,  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  6,000  Slaves  are 
imported  yearly  into  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  from  the  mainland  of  Africa, 
for  labour  on  those  islands.  The  traffic  in  Slaves  between  the  two  islands 
has  been  modified  to  some  extent.  Every  Arab  who  owns  estates  in 
Pemba  and  Zanzibar  (and  they  nearly  all  do),  has  the  right  to  send  Slaves 
to  work  in  his  shambas  on  any  of  the  islands,  the  Zanzibar  Government 
giving  him  a  permit  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way  the  Arabs  are  able 
to  carry  on  a  Slave-trade  between  the  two  islands,  under  a  pretence  that 
the  Slaves  are  required  for  their  shambas,  but  many  are  shipped  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  I  have  shown  above. 


Other  Slaves. 


Few  children  born  to 
Slaves. 


Labour  contractors. 


Tribes  from  which 
Slaves  are  drawn. 


Annual  importation 
of  Slaves. 


Their  shipment  to 
Arabia  and  Persia. 
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Slaves  have  no  civil 
rights. 


Export  of  Slaves  to 
the  Arabian  coast. 


Slave  dhows. 


Eunuchs. 


Women  in  chain 
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Slavery  a 
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question. 


None  of  tlie  Slaves  possess  any  civil  rights,  except  that  they  can 
complain  against  their  masters  to  the  Consul-General  in  cases  of  gross 
cruelty,  and  demand  their  freedom ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  right.  In  the  first  place,  very  few  know  of  the  Consul- 
General,  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  freedom  would  be  a  curse  to 
them,  as  they  would  be  outcasts,  and  their  masters  would  have  many  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  them  by  poison  or  otherwise.  The  majority  would 
therefore  prefer  to  stand  the  cruelty,  rather  than  to  come  into  conflict 
with  their  masters.  Many  of  the  Slaves  who  have  been  set  free  by  the 
Consul-General  have  afterwards  been  kidnapped,  and  no  trace  of  them 
has  been  found. 

The  export  of  Slaves  to  the  Arabian  coast  from  the  mainland  of  East 
Africa  is  probably  some  11,000  per  annum,  Pemba  and  Zanzibar  adding 
their  quota,  each  dhow  taking  on  an  average  seven  Slaves,  though  some 
may  risk  taking  a  larger  number.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  East  African  Slave  Trade,  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1871,  the  export  from  the  mainland  into  Zanzibar  and  the  Arabian  coast 
amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000  Slaves  per  annum.  My  estimate, 
therefore,  is  probably  much  lower  than  the  real  number  exported  from  the 
African  coast. 

The  number  of  dhows  is  as  follows  : — 

Dhows  going  and  coming  to  Zanzibar  under  various  flags  . .  816 
Pemba  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  200 

Mombasa  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  200 

Lamu  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  . .  ..  300 

Total  number  of  dhows  ..  ..  1,516 

The  dhows  make  two  voyages  a  year,  one  to  Zanzibar  and  East 
Africa,  and  the  other  back  to  Arabia  in  the  south-west  monsoon. 

The  above  are  only  very  approximate  estimates  of  the  number  of 
Slaves  exported,  although  the  calculation  is  the  result  of  very  careful 
enquiry,  and  I  am  anxious  not  to  overstate  the  case. 

In  nearly  all  the  dhows  which  have  been  captured  going  north  in 
these  parts  from  time  to  time  small  boys  were  found,  mutilated  for 
eunuchs  for  the  harems  in  Arabia.  I  am  told  that  the  mortality  is  very 
great  among  these  poor  boys,  who  are  operated  upon  by  native  doctors. 
The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  said  to  have  fifteen  eunuchs  to  guard  his  harem, 
but  I  could  not  learn  that  any  other  Arabs  have  them  in  these  islands. 

In  Zanzibar  I  noticed  one  thing  to  which  public  attention  should  be 
drawn  :  women  prisoners  may  be  seen  every  day  chained  together  in 
gangs  of  about  seven,  carrying  water  or  doing  some  other  work,  followed 
by  a  policeman  with  a  stick.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  public  exhibition  of 
this  kind  is  very  demoralising  to  the  people  generally,  and  1  think  it 
should  be  removed. 

The  whole  system  of  Slavery  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  is  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  question,  and  to  deal  with  it  all  its  ramifications  must  be  closely 
examined.  The  householder  seeks  the  cheapest  domestic  servants  he  can 
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find  ;  the  merchants  look  upon  the  labour  question  as  a  serious  one,  and 
rightly  so,  for  they  know  that  under  present  conditions  they  can  command 
Slave  labour  at  10  rupees  a  month,  but  if  Slavery  were  abolished,  they 
think  that  the  whole  labour  market  would  be  disturbed,  and  their  business 
would  sutler  in  consequence ;  then,  in  case  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery, 
they  seek  Indian  coolie  labour.  The  owners  of  shambas  are  afraid  that 
their  Slaves  would  run  away,  and  thus  their  properties  would  be  rendered 
worthless.  The  Zanzibar  Government  is  naturally  timid,  because,  if  the 
aforesaid  evils  were  likely  to  come  to  pass,  the  country  might  soon  be  in 
bankruptcy.  The  bulk  of  the  Zanzibar  revenue  being  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  cloves,  if  the  Slaves  were  to  cease  work  or  run  away  there 
would  be  no  more  cloves,  and  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  £30,000  a  year 
would  be  gone. 

The  British  Agent  and  Consul-General  has  this  dire  picture  brought 
vividly  before  him  whenever  he  makes  a  suggestion  for  the  purpose  of 
removing,  in  some  way,  the  evils  of  Slavery. 

Some  of  the  Government  officials  enlarge  on  the  virtue  of  Slavery — in 
fact,  according  to  their  views,  the  Slaves  are  so  happy  that  they  would 
not  accept  their  freedom  if  it  were  offered  to  them  ;  they  say,  further, 
that  the  African  has  always  been  a  Slave,  and  that  he  is  not  fitted  for 
anything  else;  in  fact,  that  he  is  in  love  with  the  lash,  the  chain,  and  the 
fetter.  Others  are  for  emancipation  outright,  and  believe  there  would  be 
no  danger  in  carrying  it  out,  whilst  benefit  to  the  islands  would  accrue. 
I  repeat  that  these  arguments  were  used  to  me  on  several  occasions  ;  no 
one  approved  of  Slavery  in  principle,  but,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  was  considered  a  blessing  to  the  Africans.  I  always  thought — and  do 
still  think  —it  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  befell  Africa. 

The  Sultan  is  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  because  he  is  the 
largest  Slave-holder  in  Zanzibar,  and  is  said  to  possess  30,000  Slaves ;  if 
these  were  set  free  he  would  no  longer  receive  an  income  from  them. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  Slave  owners  in  Zanzibar,  which  I 
obtained  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
different  holdings  of  Slaves  by  Arabs. 

Abdallah  ben  Salam — owns  6  shambas  with  3,000  Slaves  on  each.  He 

has  1  wife,  5  concubines,  and  10  Slaves  in 
his  harem.  His  wife  owns  7  small  shambas , 
on  which  she  has  1,600  Slaves. 

Tippoo  Tib — owns  7  shambas  and  10,000  Slaves. 

Mohammed  ben  Salam — owns  3  small  shambas  with  250  Slaves.  He  lias 

15  Slaves  besides  for  domestic  purposes. 
Ahmed  ben  Abdallah — owns  4  shambas  and  350  Slaves. 

Salem  ben  Ali — owns  2  shambas,  on  which  he  lives,  and  500  Slaves. 
Abdallah  ben  Yusef — owns  2  shambas  and  170  Slaves. 

Abdurrahman — owns  2  shambas  and  119  Slaves. 

Ali  ben  Saleh — owns  4  shambas  and  315  Slaves. 

Saif  ben  Hawadie — owns  1  shamba  and  50  Slaves. 


\  -  ^ 

Leading  Slave 
owners  and  shambas. 


The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  owns  400  Slaves  in  Dar-es-Salam. 
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The  British-Indians. 


Number  and  value  of 
mortgages. 


Abolition  of  Slavery 
would  not  disturb  the 
prosperity  of  Zan¬ 
zibar  and  Pemba. 


Behind  all  these  advocates  for  upholding  Slavery  stand  the  British- 
Indian  financiers,  who  support  these  ideas  with  all  their  might,  as  they  are 
deeply  interested.  The  Indians  are,  indirectly,  the  real  Slave-holders  of 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  All  the  Arab  shambas,  or  estates,  are  mortgaged 
to  them  up  to  the  hilt,  and,  naturally,  the  abolition  of  Slavery  would 
remove  one  of  the  chief  assets,  or  securities,  for  their  mortgages.  They 
have  also  financed,  and,  I  suppose,  still  finance  Slave  caravans  ;  indeed, 
it  was  a  well-known  Indian  who  first  financed  Tippoo  Tib.  (I  met  this 
arch-Slave  dealer  in  Zanzibar  lately.)  Some  of  the  Indians  were  accused 
of  direct  Slave  dealing.  They  foreclose  mortgages  on  houses  in  towns, 
but  not  on  the  sliambas,  as  the  English  law  will  not  allow  British  subjects 
to  hold  Slaves  to  work  the  estates.  On  this  account  they  allow  the 
Arabs  to  keep  in  possession,  and  content  themselves  with  receiving  their 
interest.  They  much  fear  that  if  Slavery  were  to  be  abolished  their 
money  would  be  lost,  as,  they  say,  the  Slaves  would  run  away  and  the 
shambas  would  be  worthless. 

With  the  object  of  showing  how  far  the  British-Indians  are  financially 

interested  in  maintaining  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  give  the  following 

information,  which  has  been  derived  from  official  sources. 

/ 

The  number  of  mortgages  registered  at  the  British  Consulate  and  at 
the  offices  of  the  Zanzibar  Government  up  to  March  last  were  as 
follows : — 

Rupees. 

Zanzibar  . .  2,350  mortgages  representing  a  value  of  2,903,304 
Pemba  . .  946  ,,  ,,  ,,  some  1,764,453 

A  sum  representing  20  per  cent,  of  these  values  has  been  added  in 
order  to  provide  for  mortgages  not  registered. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  these  mortgages  ranges  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
per  annum.  These  facts  show  that  the  Indians  and  other  mortgagors 
hold  some  £220,000  in  these  shambas 

The  number  of  shambas  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  based  on  the  above 
figures,  amount  to  3,955  ;  and,  allowing  an  average  of  six  Arabs  to  each 
sliamba ,  we  have  an  estimated  total  of  upwards  of  20,000  Arabs,  so  that 
my  calculation  of  15,000  Arabs  in  the  two  islands,  as  given  elsewhere,  is 
well  within  the  mark. 

By  dividing  Said  Burghash’s  estimate  of  266,000  Slaves  by  the 
number  of  shambas,  as  given  above,  we  obtain  an  average  of  about  67 
Slaves  to  each  shamba,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  moderate  estimate  ; 
for,  of  course,  this  does  not  include  porters,  labourers,  and  domestic 
Slaves,  which  are  very  numerous. 

The  arguments  given  above  arise  from  highly  interested  motives,  and 
all  those  whose  interests  may  be  affected  are  banded  together  to 
thwart  any  measure  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may  propose. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  similar  opponents  to  every  measure  of  freedom 
that  has  been  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  family.  Did 
serfs  run  away  when  they  were  set  free?  or  did  Slaves  in  British 
possessions  run  away  when  they  gained  their  freedom?  If  all  the 
Slaves  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  were  freed  to-morrow  I  do  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  it  would  disturb  the  prosperity  of  these  islands. 
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The  freed  Slaves  could  not  live  on  their  freedom,  they  would  have  to  work 
for  their  living ;  the  necessity  for  labour  on  shambas  and  in  port  towns 
would  not  cease  with  the  abolition  of  Slavery ;  the  Arab  would  require 
labour  for  his  shamba  ;  the  merchant  would  require  men  for  loading  and 
discharging  cargo,  and  for  his  warehouse;  the  householder  would  still 
want  servants.  If  the  Slaves  were  free  they  would  receive  their  pay  in 
full,  work  more  willingly  and  better  for  their  employers,  and,  the  blacks 
being  vain  and  fond  of  dress,  their  freedom  would,  in  my  opinion,  improve 
the  trade  in  manufactured  goods. 

The  present  Arab  free  labour  from  the  Hadramout  is  an  evidence  that 
if  the  monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  large  contractors  were  removed  there 
would  be  a  larger  influx  of  these  people  for  the  purposes  of  labour.  These 
men,  who  are  perfectly  free,  load  and  discharge  all  vessels  in  Aden, 
receiving  about  lOd.  a  day. 

From  my  own  personal  observation  these  men  work  exceedingly  well, 
and  their  labour  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Slaves  of  Zanzibar. 

As  far  as  the  Arabs  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  are  concerned,  they  The  Metayer  system, 
might  arrange  to  pay  the  freed  Slaves  half  the  product  for  their  labour 
instead  of  money.  This  is  a  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who  probably  introduced  it  into  Spain,  where 
it  still  exists.  This  idea  apparently  favourably  impressed  Sir  Lloyd 
Mathews  when  I  suggested  it  to  him. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  abolition  of  Slavery  would  injure  the  revenue  of 
the  Zanzibar  Government.  I  think  a  great  advantage  would  result  from 
it  in  every  way,  and  some  of  the  Zanzibar  officials  and  merchants  hold 
these  views. 

I  do  not  deny  that  some  of  the  Arabs  treat  their  Slaves  fairly  well 
and,  perhaps,  kindly,  their  condition  naturally  depending  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  master;  but  we  have  to  look  beyond  that.  The  principle 
is  opposed  to  all  that  Europeans  hold  dear— personal  liberty,  and  the 
view  that  no  human  being  of  any  colour  should  be  made  an  article  of 
barter  or  exchange. 

Then  we  have  to  consider  that,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  the  Annual  loss  of  life, 
sacrifice  of  human  lives  in  Central  Africa  which  has  to  be  made  to  place 
266,000  Slaves  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  reaches  the  appalling  amount  of 
over  one  million  souls.  Every  year  24,000  lives  have  to  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  supply  the  local  demand  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  Over  40,000 
lives  are  sacrificed  yearly  to  supply  the  export  of  Slaves  to  the  Arabian 
coast.  This  is  why  a  Slave  who  cost,  in  the  interior,  a  few  yards  of 
calico,  is  worth  from  £10  to  £20  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  coast,  so 
many  dying  in  capture  and  on  the  road. 

In  looking  at  the  whole  question  calmly,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Commissioner 
legal  status  of  Slavery  should  be  abolished  at  the  earliest  possible  ^f ° le^ai6 s tat u s °of ' ° ° 
moment.  I  did  think  that  compensation  might  form  part  of  the  scheme,  poslfbie  moment^ 
but  when  we  consider  that  all  treaties  and  decrees  have  been  thrown 
aside  as  waste  paper,  and  that  Slavery  has  been  going  on  for  upwards  of 
20  years  in  violation  of  solemn  engagements  entered  into  with  this  country, 

I  think  that  the  question  of  compensation  should  be  dismissed ;  in  fact,  I 
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Missionary  Societies. 


Abolition  should  be 
pressed  upon  the 
Government. 


very  much  doubt  if  any  Slaves  imported  prior  to  1873  are  in  existence.  But 
any  measure  which  the  Government  may  propose  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  will  share  the  same  fate  as  former  treaties  and 
decrees,  unless  the  carrying  out  of  such  measure  is  entrusted  to  a  special 
staff  of  English  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  feel  I  ought  to  refer  to  in  this  report. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Missionary  Societies  engaged  in  mission 
work  in  Africa  give  that  help  which  they  might  do  to  forward  the  cause 
of  freedom.  It  seems  to  me  that  members  of  Missionary  Societies 
stationed  in  Africa  should  he  desired  to  give  information  on  the  Slave- 
trade  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  it  being  an 
association  devoted  to  the  abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  world,  and 
its  usefulness  would  be  increased  if  all  information  on  Slave  matters 
were  to  be  sent  to  that  Society.  We  ought  all  to  remember  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone’s  words  that  Slavery  is  “  the  open  sore  of  the  world.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in 
Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  East  Africa  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
any  longer  in  abeyance.  “  Waiting  for  reports  ”  is  an  old  excuse  ;  these 
have  been  sent  in  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  every  successive  Consul- 
General,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  blot  out  the  terrible  iniquity,  and 
Slavery,  with  all  its  train  of  miseries  and  crimes,  goes  on  every  month 
and  every  year,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  English  name.  The  blanched 
bones  which  strew  the  ground  passed  over  by  the  Slave  caravans  on  their 
funeral  march  to  the  coast ;  the  blood  and  desolation  which  have  always 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Slave-hunting,  all  cry  for  reparation  and  vengeance 
for  the  crimes  of  ages.  England  will  not  surely  hold  back  from  removing 
this  terrible  evil  when  it  can  be  done  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  and  those 
who  are  working  for  the  civilization  of  Africa  should  never  forget  the  horrible 
bloodshed  and  enormous  loss  of  life  that  has  taken  place  in  the  dark 
interior,  in  order  to  produce  the  Slave  population  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

DONALD  MACKENZIE. 


Aden,  May  Qth,  1895. 


